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NATIVE HOURS 
THIS LAND IS AMERICA 


a AD hope, and that with torment, 
The men who made our land: 
Young Washington in the long woods, 
Sharpening his hand, 

Jefferson with his violin, 

A dreamer he (be blest) 
And heard a country building 
Solemn in the west. 

They upon the round hills 

Went from break till dew, 
Their fine boots in the furrows, 


Cheir heads at something new, 
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And in their souls a warning 
Painful and profound, 

This land is America, 

This is new-born ground. 

The look of blood came on them 
And the sound of dying men, 

And in the gaul of destiny 

They wet the patriot’s pen. 

They lighted their deep eyes at fires 
That still are burning, still 

Gild the pale colonial walls 

And Monticello’s hill. 

They heard the great sod sucking 
From Kentucky, from their bones, 
And women sigh at sweeping 

And rest by the slow hearth-stones. 
They saw the flowers breaking 

This that way, crisp and full 
Where ox put his brown foot in 
And stuck it hard to pull. 

They saw what Lincoln was to see — 
More blood to wash out blood, 
They laid their heads on visions 
And went to sleep in God. 

They woke at midnight, turning 
On hearts that beat forlorn, 

They cried, When the earth is broken! 
They cried, When the sons are born! 
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Hildegarde Flanner 


MYTH AND ACTUAL 


Mother of God, this moment is so odd: 
Here’s noon, the pearly corn of light, and cracked 
Wide on the city street. Here is the crowd 
Each solid to himself, and full of blood, 
Yet so unreal, so gone to zero, wrecked 
On his own corner of belief: each with 
His personal mouth rounding the common breath, 
An all, a nothing in the throng. 
And here 
A window saying hamburger and beer. 


Four ways to go, and every way is noise, 

The traffic brims the curbs. The latest crime— 
Three cents—makes business better for small boys, 
While bells, while brakes, while horns affirm 

The distance at the heart of space and time. 

Not mystical, but glass and cellophane, 

Not vision, but the sewers out of sight: 

Not prayer for excellence, but Five and Ten! 

Not pioneers and ardors, but the right 

Hand side, push please, for banks have heavy doors 
And guard a people’s best from wind and rain 
Or scriptural moth. And who could ask for more? 


Mother of God, I said at Fourth and Main, 
The radio and its supernal voice! 
For KH] is lifting up to sing 
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And Aimée burns upon the southern air. 

It is reality, we are a place, 

Not dream undone under delirious hair. 

This is and is. Take now. For what avails 
The timid heart that tries to temper choice, 
Hearing the words of Jesus Christ our King, 
The price of hogs, Stravinsky’s nightingales? 


ENTREATY ON A HILL 


I was walking up the firebreak, Holly’s Hill, 

I was setting my toes hard on the gritty ground 
Where earth cracks early to the little fists 

Of peony, phacelia and horehound. 


The air hung straight and clear. The mountains were all 
there. 

Nothing from nature took one inch, one green. 

All things were swelling in the western light 

That shone upcr itself with a twin sheen. 


Up from the river came the barest rush 
Of water running dark under the lather, 
While sumac, toyon, fern, a hundred more 
And I stood rooted in a holy weather. 


And suddenly I found myself like this, 
A steady gold from heart to cuticle 
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Hildegarde Flanner 


Remade to common dazzle on the hill, 
Clear core of canyon rock and dreamy particle. 
Not for my sake, whose sake is not enough, 
Would I inscribe a meaning on sublime, 

Making it last beyond its chance of awe 
To flasl 


1 this moment forward into time. 


But for those others, lost and lonelier 
Who dwell in stark 
L 


i’ ( 


and singleness apart: 
them, O mountain light, be multitude, 
\nd take them, brothered, to your burning heart. 


HOPE FOR THIS 


\\ t if we fail? And fail 


il 


, ’ 
Even to see the mark 


\ hlad er ees 

died so short OF, aiming 
Our hopes into the dark? 
What if all goals are clouded, 


ind all rails deep in rust, 
And d 


eath seems the only station 


long road to dust? 


it love, loved for years, 
lurns neutral from the breast 
wild for just his weight, 


seeks a novel rest? 
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Why yes, yes, yes, that’s life. 
You’ve luck if love fail you first: 
Defeat and death come easier 

To one fore-bittered on the worst. 


A WAY TO KNOW 


I know that winter is at hand 

When a bird of mountain blood 
Whirls her wing and skims to earth 
With song of minor solitude — 

A duple note, a two-way tremble 

Of music in the sun: 

And though she sits in roses, 

I know that summer’s done. 

Down slope and crust of lustre, 
Loaded with light snow, 

Winter slides upon us 

And a bird told me so. 

Hildegarde Flanner 


ARKANSAS POEMS 


A HILL MOTHER 


You have been the slow strength flowing 
From stricken rivers. 
You have been out, of eternities, 


Beacon and harbor in storm. 


Merged in the squalor and the emptiness 
Of your kin, children of the mountains, 
You have been a blossom reluctant to fade 
But crushed at last beneath 

The inevitable hills. 


Yours is a world of drouths and floods ; 
In a dark cabin 

Pine-clutched to a slope, 

You have dre 


And 


amed dreams among the skillets 
dingy plates and cups, 

And have wrenched open a door 

And seen despair leering at you. 

You have wandered mornings 

Out where the alder thickets 

Tangled the fields with their stems; 

You have chopped frenziedly at young 
Poke-leaves for greens against stalking 
Hunger. 
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You have cut poles into firewood 
While the boys went fishin’ down Big Bitter. 


Out of the dark walls of your days 
Uncertainty has crouched mocking, 

Fear has sidled like a big tarantula. 
Hedged by the weeds of futility, 

Fenced by the rails of adversity, 

You tremble and wait for the slow decline. 


Pausing at your gate, I see you now 
Slumped in the old chair on the old porch 
Where the afternoon sun has ripened 

On your listless hair and burned its way 
Into your weathered face. 

Chickens cackling hungrily in the yard, 
Supper to fix — 

With red hands limply suspended 

Over the pan of potatoes, 

Paring knife dropped to the floor, 

You snatch a moment arrested 

Out of the creaking wheels 

Of bodiless time: 

Sleep. 


PLANTING 


The broken fragments of a subtle rain 
Lie guietly upon the stems of grass, 
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And quickly now the shouting planters pass 
Along each broken field that browns the plain, 
And from their fingers drop away the grain. 
Each oval seed lies bright like yellow glass, 

3ut having life each seed is not as crass 


As silica, and reckons more with pain. 


Oh, I have waited, brothers, long, too long, 
To purchase fertile seeds to give my field! 
I’ve sown my furrows, fearful of the yield — 
But having nothing else — with seeds of song. 
I’ll sob at finding, in the grassless places, 

A bitter harvest of accusing faces. 


WIND 


The wind is pushing against me. 

It is a mountain of voices 
Shrieking and shouting. 

It is a circle of hands 
Tearing the mist out of the hollows 
Of morning. 

The wind is a formless ghost 
Sliding its cool gray curves 
Among my fingers. 


It is a tall hammer. 


Suddenly 





169 


Richard Leon Spain 
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I'am an empty shadow 
Crying against the wind alone 
While it holds me with a cool shout 
Against stones in an old wall. 
Richard Leon Spain 


WEATHER 


The wind is winter’s, the cold 
curving sharp to south, and the few 
snow-flakes flying. 

Yet the grey day and furrowed sky 
is April’s too. 


Yesterday, overhead 

all of heaven was deep with light; 
beneath, the trees 

were a green haze the sudden breezes 
blew bright. 


Now, though lovely days 


are coming on —the southern wind, 
blown petals falling, 

we may not forget that all 

is winter’s, at the end. 


Guy Carden 
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TO HER FATHER 


You had a curiosity upon the abstract, 
Finding it budge against you, which she has not; 
But otherwise you two were much alike. 
So I talked to you, instead of her, 
Sounding to catch (I did not know it then) 
In your intelligence the signals, the articulate things, 
To help me to compute my acts with her. 
We used to talk... 


We have not talked together in a long time. 


Now I lose her, and require another fifteen minutes of your 
conversation- 


A discourse on love. 


I have walked in the hearts of common men 
And found not Robert Burns, but thin loves, 
Careless feelings, used most to wad sensations . 

And among those like yourself, in a division of 

intellectuality 
WI allow the good life 
And who have repaired the tiger’s morals, 


Also I have searched. 


You thinking men, who balance your tolerance, 


Your kindness, your generosity, and your understanding 








Where they will not make an avalanche 


Upon your golf games—you thinking men, 
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Physicists, lawyers, who know a way of living, 
Is love an exercise, a duty? 


I did not love your daughter so, St 
Nor had I, though attempting, one fixed code. 
I sought her happiness chiefly 
And when it kernelled in an indolence of mine, 
Or when it listened better to a name Assisi, 
I fetched within me all I had of these 
And spent them finally. Seizing the instant 


Of pleasure, I had itself at least ; 

Neither could learn the means nor believe the virtue 

Of any love’s economy and program. 

I wanted, and I had with her, 

A love immaculate of any reservations, 

A love unlawed, and competent to this. 

I had the genuine of that 

Which men waste lifetirees in pretending to— 

I know, because I lose it now. 

I was not amoral, I desired 

As her best health that those tall things 

We had together might not bend down themselves. 
(Do you know that we did not lie to each other?) 

And to prevent their bending 

Must I, watching it fail across the street 

Of all my inner purposes, perform the conventional 


Bright and well-dressed part, the respectful junior 
Of the dinner-table? 
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Then had she become less than she is— 
I should have ceased to love her. 
... This other way, 


Still I have a sword of beauty through me. 


You two were much alike, 
And I could talk to you. Sometimes it was as if 
My doubts had intercourse among your own. 
I have taken fifteen minutes from you, 
: 


Fifteen minutes more. 


Robert Wormhoudt 


HARBOR 


The compass needle points North like a hand out-thrust 
and there is a steady insistence in the wheel, 
and the sweep of a blue trackway furrowed by steel 
is remote at last to a ship’s plates flaked with rust. 
A hundred names leap eager from the charts, 
no longer words in black ink, but great bells 
that swing three notes, three notes to listening hearts. 
Boiler to piston calls, and a smoke-trail tells 
of iron plates crawling on a blue expanse. 
[he watchman’s shadow looms, the color of lead, 
the pipe-smoke curling does a temple dance 
from a tall shrine inland from Java Head.) 


Roderick McKenzie 
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TWO POEMS 


FROM A PIAZZA IN THE SOUTH = 
Let us age gently, they said, let us go down O 
Quietly unto our ends, Fi 
Unthinking and unprotesting, here in the town It 
Where we have made our friends; Ai 
Where we have made our lives of gilt and glass, Vv 
Marble and satinwood . . . Sa 
These will endure beyond us, though we pass. Vv 
They will outlast our blood. M 
This house with the sheltered eaves, wherein confined M 
We have renewed again O 
The vanished and splendid past, time out of mind 1 
This crumbling covert of age B 
Wherein we have long retraced on the yellowing page, N 
With failing fluid, the delicate script of the years V 


This shelter of impotent pain — ) 
Here without question, we huddle together in pride, 
Closing our loss inside ; 

Here, with the dry wide eyes that cannot grieve, 

We that are drained of tears 

Turn without rancour, inward, from all we cannot believe 








SYMBOL FOR STATIC GRIEF 


It is not even autumn, that brief season 

When brush is bronze, and stubble to the toes 
Of barefoot children is remembered reason 
For knowing frost is nigh... 

It is no time at all, save that austere 

And wasted summer, lingering without fear, 
Without decision, even without need 

Saving to stand with unretentive eye 

Watching the dry pod seed ; 

Watching the drained leaf from the vital bough 
Minutely loosened, hearing through the haze 
Of heat and distant thunder, 


The pulse of doom against the weighted brow 
Beat undismayed ; beholding in the days 

No color and no W onder eee 

Wanting no end at all, yet vaguely seeing 


Something of peace in breathing and not being. 


Gilbert Maxwell 


Gilbert Maxwell 
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CASUAL SEED 


LAOCOON 


Here at the edge of night 
New buds are cruel. 

Each snake is scaled in light, 
And every eye’s a jewel. 


White plunge of thoughtful rings; 
What fangs engage 

Are part the sea’s wings 

And part the sky’s rage. 


Naked my casual seed 
Is each a golden rose; 
Whatever dead were freed, 
What thought’s repose 


In my blood’s flame, ) 
The quiet body of a priest — 

The silence is the same, 

The black marching of the east. 


Lascivious as snow, 
Time drank our sighs 
And sealed a slow 


Confusion of our eyes. 
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And I sustain 
The darkness and its head 
Irised and cold as rain. 


I am so strong — or dead. 


VENUS PANDEMOS 


No, no, it was not you, your sultry hair, 
Nor of your flesh the sudden lovely storm 
Brilliantly sharp and terrible and warm 


With gusts of darkness and with lightning there. 


Nor yet the calm where I would close my eyes 
With clearness that must come just after death, 
The peaceful pause of evening in your breath, 


Twilight with shades of thunder in the skies. 


Something within the bourne of flesh and thought 
With all my body and my mind I sought, 

Filled with a joyous agony, and shaken 

For what upon your kiss I had not taken: 
Something to reach and rest and hold upon 


When time is as it was and you are gone. 


David Lear 


David Lear 
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DIPPING UPWARD 


OHIO LANES AND WELLS 


Because I drank your rainy blend, 
Ohio wells, I know 
Where working angels go 
When there are human souls to mend. 
Not long ago 
They gave me all their wages I could spend. 


Because your dusty shoulders rolled 
My riding mare to sleep, 
Ohio lanes, I keep 
The wise earth-gotten twins she foaled 
And let them leap 
With me between them through the upper cold. 


Bright wing-earned coins are mine to use 
As legacy bestowed. 
I have no freer road 

Than where my mortal horses choose. 
There is no load 

Beyond the windlass, and no way to lose. 


John Greenlee 


COLD AMBITION 
One night I sat on the edge of the wind. 
I saw the Great Bear as she tilted 


Toward the marked bee tree which hums endlessly 


Under the gray north. 
I saw her brazen yearning after honey 
Combed in hexagons of snow — her measured swaying 


To the viola music of immortal bees. 
I saw her rhythmic passion from my unobstructed seat 
On the edge of the wind, 

Above the cloud-cities 

Where sand-dune ghosts go to find the storm’s home, 
Where mathematics rules and where the current 

Of a hawk’s breath and the red 

Flutter of a star’s eye are counted justly. 

Here Caesar moved in the white ringed light 

Of his international crown through 

Cold free streets. 

[ heard the crackle of the Great Bear’s fur 

As it froze, as she settled against that tree 

Which hums to the low music of immortal bees. 


John Greenlee 
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IN THE UPPER AIR 


FLIGHT 


This indescribable thing will one day burst 

Its sheath and into lucid daylight fly 

With wings that strongly beat even at the first 
Though unaccustomed to the air they try. 
Here is no drowsy moth awakening: 

Within the woven fabric of the brain 

Strains even now the unsubstantial wing 

Once taking flight will never come again. 
Without a cry of warning, without a word, 
Without the whiz of arrow leaving the bow, 
Suddenly shooting, swifter than any bird 
Caught on a run of wind, will surely go 
Straight to the mark of an invisible star 

This terrible joy unsheathed, darting afar. 


SEASONAI 


Here on the threshold of a season pause: 

The weathercock turns as the flighty wind veers round. 
Earth does not shift the seasons without cause 

See where the smoke drops heavily to the ground 
And if these change, life has its cycles too - 

Blow, angry wind, blow up the wet spring weathe 

As well as planted fields where wind can do 


A little mischief. Yet I know not whethe: 
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Alice Gustava Smith 


A month of storm is any worse on the whole — 

Let the wind whistle April’s changeable tune — 
Than weathers that play mad havoc with a soul. 
The wind cannot sweep the sky of its clouds too soon. 
Of seasonal turn, here is as true a token 

As any storm over the wet fields broken. 


Alice Gustava Smith 


FOR A DAY IN MAY 


Shadow of white lilac 
cast by May moonlight, 
fettering me, dancing 
in the dew-cold grass, 


never let me go. 


Delicate lavender spray, 

we caress each other. 

Your cool many-fingered touch 
answers all loneliness 


e gently than a lover. 


Let us make a triumphal parade of lilacs, marching in the 
wind, 

bowing and tossing plumes heavy with sunlight, 

lilacs pulling the turning world along 

through a white-flecked sky. 

Ruth Earnshaw 
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GOOD FRIDAY 
To M. M. 


This day upon the bitter tree 
Died One who, had he willed, 
Could have dried up the wide sea 
And the wind stilled. 


And when at the ninth hour 
He surrendered the ghost 
His face was a faded flower, 
Drooping and lost. 


Who then was not afraid? 
Targeted, heart and eye, 

Struck, as with darts, by godhead 
In human agony. 


For him, who with a cry 
Could shatter if he willed 
The sea and earth and sky 
And them re-build, 


Who chose amid the tumult 
Of the darkening sky 

A chivalry more difficult 
As man to die, 


What answering meed of love 
Can this frail flesh return 
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A.J. M. Smith 


That is not all unworthy of 
The friend I mourn? 


A.J. M. Smith 


PORTRAIT 
AEH. 
Accustomed to the woven mesh 
Of heavy steel that sheathed my flesh, 
I saw you in the armored town 
And you had on a silken gown. 
No brazen trumpet at your side, 
You held a silver flute of pride 
And listened to its single note 
With lances leveled at your throat. 
Through 


I saw your white uncovered hands 


air on fire with feathered brands 


Where all around were lifted fists 
In leather gauntlets to the wrists. 
Your satin shoes made little sO ind, 


You did not see the bloody ground; 
Unfrightened in the street of tears, 
Unhelmeted among the spears. 


Luella Boynton 
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TORAH 


I 


Their world is the parchment of a scroll, and they are its 
letters: 

Erased and revised now and then—the casual words only; 

The meaning remaining forever. 


Long table piled up with large folios and surrounded by 
graybeards; 

A menyan of ancient Jews collaborating with Jehovah, 

Giving life—what it lost—its proud meaning. 


Young poplars with wind in their boughs do not shake 
more intensely 
Than a menyan of Jews in a synagogue arguing Torah 


“All my bones shall say it, O Jehovah.” 


II 


Greenberg, an old pants-operator who no longer sees the 
stitches ; 

Finkelstein, button-hole maker beginning his second child 
hood ; 

Hershkowitz, night-watchman; Silverman peddling coll 
buttons and shoe-laces; 

Goldstein and Goldblat, and Brodsky the octogenarian 


Asthmatic Meyerowitz retired on the poverty of his 


children— 
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Israel Newman 


Everyone is here where he “belongs.” 


The well-dressed Nathanson, father of a high-brow family 


where he is not at home, 
Is hero-worshipping old Suskind, the rag-picker, as ragged 
as what he deals in, 


Old Suskind who in the old world was Rab Laible the 
T sadick. 


Here they are as they have always been— 
What contempt for the outside unimaginative world! 
The last of their age perhaps—their neglect and isolation? 


A soul grown large fills all voids, spans the width of the 
goluth , 


A soul is a thousand hands each engaged in a warm Sholem- 
Alaikhem. 


Graybeards and words with Jewish faces; 

Words with beards, sidelocks and phylacteries; 

Words which understand you— 

Reunion of a tattered aristocracy in a synagogue on the 
East Side. 


Ill 


Outdoors 


t 


Time, come back, 
kets bulging with documents, 
Is running about the streets 

Lookin; tor 


an address. 


Israel Newman 
[85] 
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EPILOGUE 


To sit upon a rock and suffer this, 

hands curved and empty, to sit without waiting, 

the dry wind making a hollow sound 
and darkness over the rock: this is peace. | 


Perhaps it was a river, as they say, 
but if a boat or what dim ferryman — 
it may be that I closed a door against 
my friends still seated at the banquet, 

descended in the dark a certain stair ; | 
at any rate, there was a leave I took 

of all the peaceless toil and all the joy, alas. 


After the whisper of the river, 

after my reluctance on the stair, 

I thought I could expect at least an end; 
but here behind the creaking axle-tree 
that turns the world, finality itself 

goes slowly on. 


A beam can show the fretwork of the worm, 
but still a beam, still wood. ‘The blister 
and the rust hide tension in a cast-off spring 
yet what have I, what token of my life, 
except this little memory eking out and out? 
Already I forget, you see, why people 
nodded in the street, whom they spoke to 
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Allan Seager 


when they spoke to me. My little parcel 
of thin difference this wind has blown away. 


Perhaps with light here, brightness at my eyes, 

it might come back — the laughter, pain and sweat, 
| and what I did, how something beat within me 
like the wind here only stronger — 

but I do not remember this, nor what 

I was to seek or to relinquish here. 


The moon lies in the west like old white bone. 
| Here only wind is movement, chill between 
my fingers murmuring and passing in the dark. 
Allan Seager 


IN EARLY SPRING 


Swans that breast the ravine, 
As if reflected from 
The blue above the green, 


The shining dogwoods come. 


As we ride faster now, 

Swift redbuds flash in briar, 
As from a holy bough— 

Sprays of the heaven’s fire. 


Welborn Hope 
[87] 
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DUST STORM 


Spring holds one able flower - 
sepals of dark wind, 
stamens of dry cloud, 
petals of dust. 


Kansas, lay down your restlessness, 
and the obedient soil will follow you. 
Give up your plowing, 
and plant green pastures 
under the darkened atmosphere. 
You must — 
for the earth of your foundations 
is limited. 
You must — 
for the earth of your foundations 
is shifting overhead. 
You must — 
for dust is of the dead. 
Marion Louise Bliss 
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SYLLABLES OF SILENCE 


PORTRAITS OF THE LIVING 
For E. M. W. 
Because the southwest wind clothed in velvet 
is your eyes— 
The suppliant waves 
Lift hands 
Crying. 
Because t! 


le 
ii¢ 


rain dressed in sunlight 
is your hair— 

The laboring river 

Sob, sob, sobs 


In spring 


In the sunlight. 


Jecause migr: 


int against me and ghost-like 
the sands of the shore 
are length of your body— 
Seas lean sweating 
Against the beach: 
Atlas too leaned, sweated, 
Che sky on his shoulders. 
because the waltz of blue ait 
he grave rollers is the syllables 
nce, I only feel 
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in the adagio-crescendo of your voice — 
Even trees flounder 
Are beaten —snarl— 
In a silent steady sky. 


Because, oh yes because you climb, are lifted 
into me—a singing rhapsodic silence in 
a deep twilight— 

Imploring waves have cried 

Against southwestern breath ; 

And swollen rivers have sobbed 

Against stinging rain-death ; 

Exhausted seas have leaned 

Endlessly on a beach’s length; 

And trees’ indignant floundering 

Within a deft sky-strength— 


I who am only weak earth 
Lift hands, 

Cry! 

In sunlight 

In spring 

Sob, sob, 

Sink 

Sweating, flounder, am beaten 
With skies on my shoulders! 


I too am the living. 








SONNET 


Robert Gildart 


For J. P. W. 


These dreams of you—what are they that they come 
Like beggars with the interrogative hand? 

What are they who would have their last demand 
Ransack my grandest silence, which for some 

Is holiest of holies, the soul’s home? 
Must then the rock of my life be ground to sand 
Which, sifted from these dreams’ down-tilted hands 
Is a million tilted shovels’ tedium? 

They shall not steal the love I give to you, 
For I shall live this time distinguishing 
You from these dreams. They are but gl 

These questions- in your voice—which I eschew. 
Sometimes I can not tell, wet-eyed with strife, 


Chat you will not come begging for my life. 


chosts who bring 


Ro bert Gildart 
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COMMENT 


A DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE ART AND LITERATUR 
VALIANT Member of Congress, the Chairman of the 


Committee on Patents, William I. Sirovich of New 
York, has introduced “Joint Resolution 220 providing fo 
the establishment and maintenance of a new Department of 
the Executive Branch of the Government, to be known as 
Department of Science, Art and Literature.” This 
Department would have not only a Cabinet Officer, but 
three Under-Secretaries, one for each grand division, and 
a full array of functionaries. The Resolution then specifies: 

That such Department, when created, shall be provided with a 
suitable building, preferably on Capitol Hill, to balance the new 


building of the Supreme Court, and that such building architec- 


turally shall be in keeping with the beauty of art, the dignit 
science and the visions of literature. 
I pass over the twelve Whereases, which range 


through the centuries, touching upon “the ancient Gre 
the founders of the Republic, the Constitution, “the gr 
artistic consciousness of the American people” 
handmaiden of the Muse of music, speeding her 

and melodies through the air to many millions of Ame 
homes”; “the motion picture, accompanied by 

that the genius of dramatic authors is no longer pent up in 
the Utica of confination to small stages but ranges the 
United States. . . 


” 1 


department of the Government dealing wholly with science, 


the beaux arts and the arts utile, thou European nat 


[92] 


I agree that “there is now no single 











A Department of Science Art and Literature? 
have such institutions... .”’ Yet when all this eloquence 
and more is passed on to the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled,’ with a “Now therefore be it resolved,” I am guiltily 
conscious of a few intrusive queries. 


Far be it from me to put a damper on such enthusiasm, 


or to express any doubt of the competence of Congress and 





binet Members and Under-Secretaries and clerks and 
stenographers, and all the personnel and paraphernalia of a 
Government Department, however grandly housed, to weigh 
nd estimate and increase values in the sciences and the arts. 
It may be coming; a magnanimous Government may gather 
these human activities under its protective wings, where 


. 1 ° 
almos everything else 1n lite now rests with more or less 


discomfort, but perhaps it remains a question whether such 


an alliance with politics would advance creative efforts and 
results among tl nventive minds, the men and women of 
vision and purpose, from whom the great works of the new 


age must spring 


[t is true that most European nations have had such de- 
partments, and | am not familiar enough with their work 
a nethods to express an opinion upon their ultimate 


value. But it would seem that in those countries a Fine 


\rts Department (I believe they do not link Science with 
is an inheritance from remote centuries, when the arts 
the special rge of kings or prelates whose glory was 


A 


enhanced by cherishing them. Authoritative traditions are 


behind such departments which even modern officials may 
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not ignore, traditions which tend to hold them to reasonable 
direction, even though they are usually timorous of adven- 
turous experiment. But whether or not such official recogni- 
tion has promoted artistic development in the older nations, 
its worth in such a democracy as ours may be open to ques- 
tion. The possibility of successful administration, of a con- 
tinuous progressive and vitalizing policy, should be thor- 
oughly studied before we embark on such a hazardous voy- 
age into unknown seas. 

Such precedents as may be mentioned are not altogether 
encouraging. A decade or two ago Congress gave a tenta- 
tively official cachet to the American Institute of Arts and 
Letters, and its offspring, the American Academy; but one 
searches still in vain for any effect these have had upon real 
activity in the arts. Their usefulness has been limited to 
promoting the dignity of members who in many cases do 
not deserve, and in others do not need, such a boost of their 
social and artistic status. Letters after the name of author 
or artist have never written a poem or painted a picture; it 
is questionable whether they have ever keyed up a trulj 
creative mind to higher effort. The French Academy of 
“forty immortals” seems to have been the inspiring cause of 
this American imitation; but even in France, with centuries 
of firmly rooted tradition behind them, the sadly perishable 
immortals have not been safe from the ravages of time and 
the ribald assaults of satire. 

Other precedents for a partnership between politics and 
the arts are still less encouraging. Of late there has been 
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quite an epidemic of poets laureate, and state legislatures 
iave vied with each other to place the wreath on the head 
of some favorite rhymester son unappreciated in the literary 
world. In a certain far-western state there was recently 

ich unseemly lobbying for this or that candidate, and the 
(alleged) poet who finally received the laurel certainly never 
rot a ratifying vote from the muses. Nor have we forgotten 


the nobly esthetic enthusiasm of that Colorado legislature 


adjourned for the day in order to meet Eddie Guest 
at the station with a procession of welcome and a brass band. 
=> 


to convince us that the officials 


Such incidents as these fa 
we have hopefully voted for are prepared as yet to discrimi- 
1ate justly between silk and shoddy in matters of art. 


ably Mr. Sirovich’s chairmanship of the Committee 


on Patents is the reason why he combines science with the 
ts and literature in his proposed Department; otherwise 
such a combination, so inclusive as to be unwieldy, would be 


to understand. Science is already represented in the 





ments of War, of the Navy, of Agriculture, Com- 


merce, the Interior, and in hundreds of bureaus under them. 


lo disentangle its innumerable activities and gather them 
in a new executive Department would be politically 
inexpedient and practically impossible; and if in a measure 
successful, would swamp the new Department and crowd the 


ts into a tiny corner of it. Science is doing very well in 


its numerous important berths; the new Department, if and 
hen it is ever decreed, should be a Department of Fine 
Arts pure and simple 
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If and when!—it may come some day, though probably in 
not during the congressional term of Mr. Sirovich. What " 
would become its field of action I know not, or the continu- a 


ing functions of its officials, whose duty would be to stimu- 

late, encourage and reward the creation and appreciation 

of beauty. Heavy would be the responsibility of its first [ 
Secretary, whose difficult réle it would be to initiate its poli- ¢ 
cies and win over the other Cabinet Members and the Presi- 

dent and Congress to support them. May he have the wis 

dom and the magic instinct of the great Chien-Lung, whose 

command was inspiration and whose touch turned every- 

thing to beauty, so that his long reign left nothing hideous 

in his kingdom for his successors to destroy! H. M. 


THE CUCKOO SCHOOL OF CRITICISM 


Down here in Miami we have just had a literary experi 
ence of very mixed emotions. The University of Miami 
a small but energetic institution on whose faculty Cloyd 
Head and I have been these last two winters, he in the drama 
and I teaching the writing of poetry—holds every wintei 
an Institute of Literature at which prominent lecturers speak 
on a variety of literary topics. It has just ended for this 
year with a more than usual stress on poetry. 

We have had Robert Frost’s wise, urbane and humorous 
attitude on the art; Padraic Colum’s sensitive personality 
and his illuminating comment; Molly Colum has spoken in 
her own energetic and spicy way, as literary critic of 1 


ie ; ay 
forum; 1 have joined in mildly enough; and last 
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in evidence, because he spoke more often than the rest of us, 
we have had Edward Davison, author of The Ninth Witch 
and of other volumes of poems. 

With most of these the readers of PorTry are familiar, 
and if | speak at greater length of Davison it is because he 
presents a phenomenon which must be typical of certain parts 
of the country, and which Poetry is in danger of forgetting. 
There are, there must be still, dozens of Davisons speaking 
in the smaller places of learning and culture, still pouring 
into the ears of youth the ideas of countless years ago. 
Edward Davison is an Englishman, not over forty, who 
came to this country some years ago from Cambridge, mar- 


ried a charming American woman, and has settled here per- 





ly, I believe. He is personally gay, energetic and 
orceful; he is an excellent professor of English in many 
ways; he knows his English literature and he is a popular 
turer. But 
Here are some dicta from a lecture which he recently 
elivered on frose, Verse and Free V erse. There Was some 
padding of course, some sop to the more modern listener, but 
se things he said of free verse: 


is a valid art form it practically does not exist, since all its 


ythms Can de analyzed either as lamobics Or as prose, 
lt is the recourse of those who have a deficient ear fo 
ythm. 
largel 1 typographical matter ; | 
i arge typograpnical matter anyhow, 


| flood of it let loose in recent years has made it 


arder tor the young poet of today to be heard. 


Q7 } 


L 
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This flood has “muddied the streams of pure English 
criticism.” 

And finally, in a burst of eloquence which demanded and 
received a scattered burst of applause, free verse is “the 
cuckoo which has sullied the fair nest of English verse.” 

Those of us who remember the early days of Poetry, 

twenty years or so ago, when free verse really was an issue, 





are familiar to the point of weariness with all these argu- 
ments, except perhaps the cuckoo, which so far as I know I 
is Davison’s own contribution. I, at least, had not imagined s 
that they could ever stir me again. But listening to them si 
now—when free verse has for so many years been accepted 
as a new resource, waiking hand in hand with regular verse 
in perfect amity—I was suddenly roused to ire by the com- 
plete misunderstanding which could pontificate thus to the 
ears of youth. 
Not a valid art form indeed, when some of the best poetry 
of recent years has been written in it! The recourse of those 
who have a deficient ear for rhythm, when actually it takes 
an ear quite as keen—I think myself keener—to maintain 
the necessary balance in this borderline form, and not to 
drop into either regular beats or prose rhythms which lie so 
close to it on either side! A typographical matter only, as 
though regular verse did not depend on typography also, as 
anyone knows who has seen it written straight along like 
prose! The flood of it in recent years has made it harde1 
for the young poet, has it?—when the new impetus given 
the art by its advent has given innumerable young poets their 
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ance, and when its looser speech-rhythms have been taken 


hye | 


into regular verse, producing that pull and variation 
between the meter and the speech which is so typical of the 
work of the young moderns! Not to be desired, when — 
ere is the use in fighting over again old battles so 
long won? Free verse is a fait accompli. It will never sup- 
plant regular verse and its most devoted adherents never 
thought it would—but it has come to stay and not all the 
Davisons can touch it now. The significant fact in all this 
is only that someone is still kicking against the pricks today, 
still touring the smaller places with this carpet-bag of dis- 
urded ideas. 

How long does it take for the old ideas to be modified to 
include the new? How long after the battle does the “mop- 
ng up” continue, and for how long will we come on these 
snipers of outworn tradition, dying at their post for a 


dead 4 





what of it? Youth looking with its apprais- 
1g eyes on the world of its elders, trying to understand, try- 
in its amorphous way to do something about it all! Youth, 
nto whose ears these things are still poured! 
Well, perhaps after all it is good for youth, providing it 
he only provender it gets, providing, as here at the 
University of Miami, it gets the other side also. Perhaps 
make these boys and girls think for themselves, the 
ly ultimate desideratum in education. Perhaps, even, the 
orld is wide enough for the cuckoo school of criticism also! 
Eunice Tietjens 
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REVIEWS 


FOR GARRETS AND CELLARS 


Wheels and Butterflies, by William Butler Yeats. Macmillan 

Company. 

In the elaborate and subtle prefaces which precede the one 
realistic and the three highly formalized plays in this vol- 
ume, Yeats again assembles and combines the materials of 
his long unbroken argument against ‘‘the rigid world” of 
knowledge without passionate density, of appearance lacking 
symbol, which he has carried on for many years. Both plays 
and prefaces are aimed at Dublin’s Garrets and Cellars 
(wherein clubs meet “that have for their object our general 
improvement”), and are dedicated to their audience in a 
symbol : 


To Garret or Cellar a Wheel I send, 

But every butterfly to a friend. 
We easily remember that the butterfly is Yeats’ sign fo! 
wisdom and we remember Yeats’ wheel as well, althoug! 
with more effort. 

The symbol of the Great Wheel has haunted Yeats’ imagi 
nation over a long period of time; in The Veil the Whee! 
vas first offered as the pattern which encloses all possible 
types of personality; it is the circle of Time and of Destin 
In it all turned and through it everything came full circle. 
It was the Wheel of Plotinus and the Platonic Year. ‘This 
is the symbol which Yeats now presents to young Irish con- 
templatives and men of action in answer to their question: 
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“What shall occupy our imagination?” “I am satisfied, the 
Platonic Year in my head, to find but Drama. No battle 
has been finally won or lost.” 

Within this mystic framework Yeats has latterly built up 
an intellectual hierarchy composed of actual figures, as op- 
posed to the legendary characters who illustrated his theme 
in youth. It is no longer Michael Robartes or Aherne who 
are his projections and his familiars; he has turned to Anglo- 
Irishmen of the eighteenth century and named them the 
embodiments of those archetypal virtues thrown out into Ap- 
pearance by the Wheel as it transverses its circle of allotted 
lives. Swift, Berkeley, Goldsmith and Burke are members 
of this company: Swift, the man of indignation, of violent 
feeling, of intellectual arrogance, the enemy of the mob and 
of mankind itself; Berkeley, the contemplative, sending back 
all Appearance to the Mind; “Goldsmith and his delight in 


the particulars of common life that shocked his contempo- 
raries; Burke with his conviction that all not grown slowly 
like a tree are tyrannies.” From boyhood on, Yeats made 


his own religion, early “bored with an Irish Protestant point 


of view that suggested, by its blank abstraction, chlorate of 
lime.” He constructed it out of Celtic myths, out of the 
words of saints, mystics and philosophers, the designs of 


painters. It is significant that he began and ended with the 


on OTF NIs OV 


n country, and that it is his country’s 
itellectual tradition which finally conferred on his myth 
“wisdom, pride, discipline.”’ 

Words Upon the Window-pane, the single prose 
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play in the present volume, is set in a sé¢ance-room in a 
Dublin lodging-house, once the home of friends of Swift or 
Stella. Here a group of naive people, among them one stud- 
ent who knows Swift’s story, come to question their dead, 
but a shadow of intensity breaks through, and Swift and 
Vanessa fight through desperate passions against their former 
scene. Yeats imagines Swift as a man to whom his century 
gave the opportunity of unity of being, an opportunity 
which his “blood-besotted heart” betrayed. 

The poetic plays are brief, written with the utmost sever- 
ity and restraint. Yeats’ instinct for simplifying the means 
of the theater—its speech, stage-direction, action and scenery 
—was strong throughout his association with the Irish Na- 
tional Theater. After twenty years of presenting his plays 
to popular audiences he took his plays out of the Abbey 
Theater into the drawing-rooms of the Irish aristocracy 
where his taste for formality, ceremony in presentation, and 
extravagance of imaginative conception could be given full 
scope. “] want to create for myself an unpopular theater,” 
he wrote to Lady Gregory, “and an audience like a secret 
society, where admission is by favor, and never too many.” 

The Noh plays of aristocratic Japan gave the final au- 
thority to his later dramatic form. These plays, chanted or 
intoned, almost without action, punctuated and heightened 
by the music of flute and drum, elaborated by the dance, 
whose actors are disguised into the superhuman by masks, 
afforded Yeats a medium sympathetic to his subjective tem- 
per. Fighting the Waves, in the present volume, is a re- 
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working for the popular theater of The Only Jealousy of 
Emer, originally written for the restricted drawing-room 
(the Abbey Theater ultimately produced all the plays 
in Wheels and Butterflies). The body of the play has been 
reduced to prose, in deference to bourgeois ears, but the 
magnificent poetry at the beginning and end remains un- 
changed. The delicate ‘fingering’ of rhythm, the secret of 
which might have died forever with the lyricists of the 
Carolinian songbooks, now stands out with great emphasis 
against the prose which it encloses. There has not been such 
exquisite variation of stress in lyric poetry for centuries as 
that which rises and falls in these poems. 

The Garrets and Cellars, intent on mass thought and mass 
action, may reject with impatience the mysticism, the terror 
and the pity of Resurrection, the “dark mythical secrets” of 
The Cat and the Moon, and the figure of the lonely Hero 
who fights without a cause in Fighting the Waves. They 
may give as many reasons as they wish for Yeats’ hatred of 
the Many, and his celebration of the Few. What they can 
never explain away, or never equal, by a show of conviction 
and will, is the poetry of a contemporary who believed in 
passion and discipline beyond all things, if they be the pas- 
sion and the discipline of the soul, who has set at the end 
of this book the words: 

The bravest from the gods but ask: 
A house, a sword, a ship, a mask— 


and has elsewhere embedded words from Swiit’s epitaph in 


the lines: 
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Saeva Indignatio and the laborer’s hire, 
The strength that gives our blood and state 
magnanimity of its own desire; 
Everything that is not God consumed with 
intellectual fire. 
* ? 
Louise Bogan 


FOR SAINTS AND PATRIOTS 


The King of the Great Clock Tower: Commentaries and 
Poems, by William Butler Yeats. Cuala Press, Dublin 
Yeats’ concern in these latest poems is characteristically 

divided between the discipline of abstraction that liberates 

the mind, and the heat of living causes that confuses the acts 
and purposes of men. He calls together familiar friends 

from books or life: the “abstract, isolated minds, without a 

memory or a landscape,” as well as the “marching men” of 

militant action, “historical characters that we must admire 
or abhor according to the side they took in politics.” He 


describes alternately the asceticism of the Himalayan monas- 


teries— 

Hermits upon Mount Meru or Everest 

Caverned in night under the drifted snow— 
where the “desolation of reality” and all its monuments— 
Egypt, Greece, Rome—are repudiated; and the exaltation 
of that enlightened patriotism whose “good strong blows 

‘ | } . ” 

are delights to the mind. 


igain apparent: his 


The familiar fact of Yeats’ thought is 


1 
is 


struggle to reconcile the authority of philosophic universa 


with the necessities of a personal and racial cause which came 
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into a clear design. Such knowledge thins the blood. To 





i . 0 


ae : 
r Saints and Patriots 


in the unequivocal demands of the Irish nationalist 


of this conflict—to 





gi ie ; 
vement. ‘To surrender to either s 


his very isolation, this defect” or to “religious and politi- 


fanaticism’”—is defeat. This new book, with its notes, 


‘oncise the central motive of its author’s whole work. 


Ve know the world through abstractions, statistics, time 
L] +} 


1rough images that refuse to compose themselves 


] 1 }») 


w it in the ncrete we must know it near at hand 


Yeats extracts from his speculative labors 





e of life for his fellows—for Cosgrave and de Valera 
vell as for “the Tibetan ascetic, who staggers half dead 
m a trance, where he has seen himself eaten alive and 
not yet learnt that the eater is himself.” It is the law 
polarity which political necessity has enforced upon the 
stract esthetic sympathies of his own genius: the law of 

trary, not negation, not refutation; the spring vege- 
les may be over, they have not been refuted. I am Blake’s 
iple, not Hegel’s: ‘contraries are positive. A negation 


10t a contrary.’ 


(his volume, printed with the superb skill of the Cuala 
s made up of four parts, three of them already known 

s of Porrry: the two groups of poems which ap- 

our December issue and which at once establish 

ust in argument—the Supernatural Songs and Three 

to the Same Tune; the poetic play which gives the 
title, a c np nion-p ece to the pla of our March 


single poem called 4 
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Parnellite at Parnell’s Funeral. The play, The King of the 
Great Clock Tower, employs in the style of the Japanese 
Noh drama an allegory of a guarded Queen who realizes 
only at her suitor’s death that her beauty has never been 
fructified by a living passion. 

What does she lack whose emblem is the moon? 

But desecration and the lover’s night. 

Like A Full Moon in March it lacks the dramatic body 
of his earlier work for the stage. Yeats’ effort toward 
stylized symbolism in the theatre, substituting “suggestion 
for representation” and music for eloquence, has led him 
away from the stirring spirit of Kathleen ni Houlihan o1 
the human pathos of Irish allegories like The Only Jealous 
of Emer and The Hawk's Well. The transitiou is signifi- 
cant of his artistic method, but suggests that method’s risks 
when it carries him too far in the direction of formal aus- 
terity—a danger his later poetry, with its insistent personal 
emotion, has generally not shown. Allowance must be made 
for dancing and music only hinted at in the stage directions, 
but as writing there survive chiefly the two beautiful songs 
at the close of the play, both sung by attendants in the man 
ner of choric interlocutors, The Wicked Hawthorn Treé 
and “Why must those holy haughty feet descend.” 

No one will question the classic spirit of the satirical 
Three Songs—vigorous pleas for the patriotism which “seeks 
unity of culture not less than economic unity,” against the 
“logic of fanaticism’’ which, “‘whether in a woman or a mob 
is drawn from a premise protected by ignorance and there 
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fore irrefutable.” The lyric vulgarity of these songs is the 
best testimony the volume offers on Yeats’ power, as fresh 
now as at any point of his maturity, in shaping his concepts 
out of the common stuff of popular emotion and reality. The 
political regeneration advocated is especially emphasized by 
the poem on Parnell’s funeral—a tribute to that patriot who 
passed like a symbol of the national enigma into books of 


Synge, Joyce, O’Flaherty, and Yeats himself. The folly of 





iwogues is set against Parnell’s tragedy of “apparent 





impassivity” 


heir school a crowd, his master solitude ; 
rhrough Jonathan Swift's dark grove he passed, and there 
P ked bitte wisdom to enrich his blood. 


The name of Swift, which has also become inevitable in any 
new books of Yeats, is another indication of what traditi yn, 
what kind of intellectual resolution, his own distraught 
speculation has come to rest on. 

The Supernatural Songs carry the language and rhythm 


it this book to the more spacious region of oriental contem- 


tas 7 : f 1 : 

plation, and supply the quality of somber musical felicity in 
\ any volume since The Tower is likely to appear de- 
hier Here is suggested the argument on the in 





ped last year in Yeats’ subtle preface to 


lhe Holy Mountain of Bhagwan Shri Hamsa. The sym- 
purpose of these excursions must now be recognized 

one of the most serious projects in modern poetry; how- 
eve ar or confusingly they have led Yeats’ reader afield, 
t ve found their vindication in poems of superb candor. 
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The meditations of the old hermit Ribh are doubtless this 
book’s finest achievement. They are a necessary complement 
to the prefatory lyric in which Yeats not only answers those 
friends who have discouraged his resumption of verse-writing 
at the age of seventy, but defines the esthetic morality of 
his work during the past twenty years. 

God guard me from those thoughts men think 

In the mind alone, 


He that sings a lasting song 
Thinks in a marrow-bone; 


From all that makes a wise old m: 
That can be praised of all; 

Oh what am I that I should not seem 
For the song’s sake a fool. 


I pray—for fashion’s word is out 
And prayer comes round again— 
That I may seem though I die old 
A foolish passionate man, 


M. D. Z. 
STATEMENTS AND IDYLS 


Horizons of Death, by Norman Macleod. Parnassus Press. 
The art of poetry is amply distinguished from the manu- 
facture of verse by the animating presence in the poetry oi 
a fresh idiom: language so twisted and posed in a form that 
it not only expresses the matter in hand but adds to t! 
stock of available reality. Since we no longer live at the 
stage where the creation of idiom is the natural consequence 
of the use of language, many of our best practitioners have 
necessarily to manufacture a good deal of mere competent 


} 


verse in order to produce a few good poems. 
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Statements and Idyls 


Of the forty-two short poems Mr. Macleod has here col- 
lected, six seem to me of fresh idiom and good within their 
magnitude, nine good but for various reasons incomplete, 
1e rest of indifferent manufacture. Internal evidence, 
and the presumption that this is only a selection of the au- 
hor’s poetry, suggest that so far as materials, insight, and 
perception are concerned, many of the poems I cannot admire 
ire as good as those I accept: as good, that is, from the au- 
hor’s point of view. We may assume that they express, 
for him, his feelings about his impressions. He is a personal 
yoet. Had he worked the other way round and conceived 
himself the laboring medium through which his subject- 

atter might be delivered to objective form and independent 
liom, then not only would his average have been higher but 
his magnitude greater. And there would, further, be no 
doubt, as there must be now, as to exactly which the good 
poems are, As it is, we must depend on the accident of 
inanimity and a common language, which, like the accident 
of instinct, is only dependable in familiar circumstances or 
as a last resort. 


; 


ler the poems with these remarks for text, 


If we consi 
we see why even the best of them are not surpassing, why 
magnitude is not greater than it is. ake four poems, 
random or merely for excellence, but four which 
up the variety of Mr. Macleod’s work: The Reaping 
f Oats, Newsreel, The Lost Ones Back from New Mexico, 


1 So ns of Soil. 


l hia ) A 


Reaping of Oats is one of a number of idyls each of 
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which notes under a given head a series of sense-feeling 
images which build up to the presentation of a landscape 
mood. The feelings are profoundly entertained and are full 
of implication, and the phrasing is often lovely with affec- 
tion and discrimination; and there is no question but that 
the poet is genuinely at home with a genuine subject which 
he has felt as poetry. Yet the poem is not complete, it does 
not compose but remains essentially the series of notes it 
was in the beginning, held together only as an order or suc- 
cession on the printed page. ‘This is because the poet has 
been content to record the elements which gave him the 
emotion, personally, in “real” life or elsewhere, and has 
failed to carry over its uniting force in the relation between 
the elements on the printed page. 

Since we cannot fail to grant that both the subject and 
the apprehension of it are poetical, the trouble must lie in 
the presentation, and I think it may be put technically as 
the difference between an arrangement and a composition. 
Composition is central and uniting, arrangement is centrifu- 
gal and serial. In poetry, that which is composed is inde- 
pendent and complete, and the effect of composition is ob- 
tained by the application of external form and by a kind of 
precise ambiguity in the use of words so as to display the 
relations between what they stand for, and thus release the 
emotion of the parts being together; which is the labor of 
obtaining a fresh idiom in a form. 

The Lost Ones Back from New Mexico may be compared 
on this point with any of the idyllic poems, It is composed, 
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rather than merely arranged; the emotion is secured in- 
tegrally to the poem, and I think that this is done by the 
slight fresh twist of the language, guaranteed or placed by 
an adequate rhythm. The use of the word “portables” in 
the seventh line alone mars a choice of words which unites 
the human emotion with the landscape that aroused it. 
Newsreel, the most ambitious poem in the book, attempts 
to present our miserably convulsed social scene exactly as 
if it were a landscape—that is, in poetical terms alone; and 


‘it is obvious if put against such poems as Out of 





Esthetic Air or Himalayas of Aspiration which, no less sin 
cerely, are felt rhetorically or politically. The power of the 

poem probably comes from uniting in composite images the 
social theme and the sense of environing and participating 


landscape. 





Sons of the Soil is short enough to quote: 


Color of soil is on their faces now, 

Cheir | ledge and the cool long curve of the loam 
} In productive bearing: 

hey are at home 
} Vith the tradition of life germinating 

As men progress from the past into the future, 

And their muscles can ripple 


As their brains for social thought. 





Chis is poetry of bare statement and has everything a poem 


needs except the focussing power of an imposed form. Here 


the form is accidental, which is the best way of describing 


the order of free verse to which the poem belongs, and thus 
the poem is left exposed to the accident of the poet’s thought. 


We are led to this tentative observation: none of Mr. Mac- 
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leod’s verse adheres to a pattern; even the purest of his 
free verse reaches for iambic support; but the poems which 
have most power are those which more nearly approach a 
blank-verse norm. The harder the form, the freer the con- 
tent. For the rest, it should be clear that the problems of 
poetry cannot be discussed except in the work of those who, 
like Mr. Macleod, actually write it. R. P. Blackmur 


TEN BEGINNINGS 


Ten Introductions: A Collection of Modern Verse, edited 
by Genevieve Taggard and Dudley Fitts. Arrow Editions, 
New York. 

To spend your wealth of spirit indulging in the pastime 
of intellectual skulduggery because you are ashamed to be 
seen weeping or playing with toys, is as silly as gushing over 
babies or going into a swoon over robins in a hydrangea 
because you think the intellectual folk lump you and robins 
and babies together in a grand and scornful disregard. Weep- 
ing and playing with toys are, whether or not you feel 
humiliated by the fact, as much activities of the human spirit 
as mathematics and logic; babies and robins are something 
you have to face just as surely as you have to confront the 
ideas of death and the eighteenth century. There is no use 
being blind to any of them. 

At some time or other every American poet who is not 
born self-contained (and there are a hundred who are not 


for every two who are) is confronted with the necessity of 
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choosing between the approbation of the nation’s women's 
clubs and the encomiums of the more reserved and more 


astute. Therein the difference between the American poet 
and any other—except possibly the Canadian or the Aus- 
tralian. 

Miss Taggard and Mr. Fitts have made a collection—we 
are not told on what basis—of the work of ten poets who 
have not as yet had their work published in book form, and 
who have had to make their choice of audience. The par- 
ticular distinction—and it is no mean distinction—of this 


] 


volume is that the work of no one of the ten is negligible. 
All of them lean to the side of the astute. The cosmetics 
which they use for their lyrical complexions are those of the 
intellectual rather than the emotional world. None of them 
has felt, apparently, that it was safe to relax. There is an 
first-night tension around all of them, as if they had 
their teeth and said, “I for one will not give intellectual 
olk a chance to laugh at me.” 
Robert Fitzgerald, age twenty-four, gets better than 


¢ t 1 


enty-five percent of the space. He rates no more than 


ten percent of the praise. His intensity, genuine as it is 


} 


suffers a little from cohabitation with the trick image and 


the spurious adjective. AJidsummer and Night Images are 
anyone’s reading. Lincoln Kirstein and Theodore 
Spencer each get twenty percent of the allotted space. Mr. 


in Chamber of Horrors has done some really good 
and has presented his case well, but suffers from 


} 
. 


: : 1 1, | 
spilled toc cn ink on the page. So he ends up with 
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phrases like “predictable continuum of time,” “the dim in- 
delible,” and “the mechanic persistence of parades.’ Mr. 
Spencer is at once a puzzle and a delight. Without know- 
ing him it seems possible to describe him as at once a nut 
and a good guy. Eclogue (but why Eclogue? There are too 
many eclogues, georgics and aubades) is real, original, and 
forceful, and does not suffer particularly from having been, 
to all appearances, carried for a while in T. S. Eliot’s purse. 
Testament, which surprisingly enough smells of W. B. 
Yeats’s pocket, is coin which has its own face-value and a 
high one at that. 

It is a pity that the other seven contributors—two of them 
girls of nineteen—are so slightly represented. They are all 
worth listening to. It seems likely that all will contrive 
somehow (if willing to take themselves just seriously enough 
but not too seriously) to win the approbation (if they care 
for it) of those whose intimacy with seeds of language and 
expression gives them a tender if not a big-hearted regard 
for the servants of poetry. Raymond Holden 


NEWS NOTES 


The sad news of the death of Edwin Arlington Robinson reaches 
us as we go to press. Born in a Maine village December 22nd, 1869, 
Mr. Robinson was sixty-five years old when he died in New York 
on April 5th. An austere, full-rounded, devoted life is thus brought 
to an end; the book of distinguished poems which we have long 
proudly cherished is finished. 

Next month we shall attempt to pay tribute to this poet’s high serv- 
ice to his country and his art. 
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The Guggenheim Fellowship awards for 1935 have been recently 
announced In all there are 47 awards, which may be analyzed 
iS I] ws. 

21 awards for scientific research in physics, chemistry, paleontol- 
ogy, math tics, medicine; and in (¢ cases, the scientific 
inalysis of episodes of history, art, or music, or the relation of 
the a to ety 

rds for biographical and editorial studies of Whitman, 
Bryant, Thomas Moore and Hawthorne. 


3 awards to theatric designers. 

ents in poetry research: in one case southwestern 
history; in the other the editing for publication of 

newly discovered 16th-century poetry manuscripts, 

reative work in the arts, distributed as follows: 

+ painters, 4 musicians, 3 sculptors, 3 writers of prose, 1 illus- 

tor, 1 dancer, 1 poet. (Lola Ridge is the only poet definitely 


to st 


awards 


olklore an 


" 
awaras for 








trator, ) 
so listed, but we hope that one writer Fellow not so listed, 
Langston Hughe v not confine himself to his prose 


project. ) 

list calls for a few comments: 
ild seem to get more than its share 
i ng that universities, research laboratories, 


in this science- 





"\ e i Ti 
already liber endow scientific workers. 
2 ith thr irds to theatric designers, there is not one to a 
laywright. 
rd, with thi wards to biographers of poets and two for poetic 
research, and with eleven awards to painters, sculptors and musi- 
a vho already receive large endowments in prizes, scholarships 
dom n t rom art schools, the luxurious American 


Academy at Rome and other sources, there is only one award to a 
st if one counts Mr. Hughes. Yet poets enjoy 
holarships, and very few very small prizes, 
en not given away for nothing, receives the 
t product in the world. This although poets, 











th: ries of history, have been the spiritual leaders 
f the race! 

W e under the impression that the Guggenheim Fellowships 
were originally endowed in the hope of encouraging and rewarding 


creative genius. If this is true, it would seem that creative artists 


are not getting much of a break. 
A new year-book of American literature is announced, to be 
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called Foreground. Lewis Mumford, Paul Rosenfeld and Alfred 
Kreymborg will be its editors, and the aims they defined in the four 
volumes of The American Caravan (of which Van Wyck Brooks 
was a fourth editor) will doubtless be followed. Manuscripts— 
stories, essays, and poems—may be sent to the editors, in care of the 
publishers, W. W. Norton & Co., of New York, between May Ist 
and November 1st. Choices will be announced by May 1, 1936. 

A correspondence course “in the form and content of Rebel Verse” 
has been announced by the sponsors of the verse publications called 
Poems for a Dime. Communications may be addressed to John 
Wheelwright, 86 Leverett Street, Boston. The registration fee of 
$1 will entitle entrants to twelve numbers of Poems for a Dime, 
and the “tuition fee” will be one cent per line of verse submitted 
Authors of poems accepted for publication will receive six compli- 
mentary copies of the issues in which their works appear. 

The recent first production of Archibald MacLeish’s poetic play, 
Panic, by the Phoenix Theatre in New York, was followed by a 
debate on the issues presented in the play by Mr. MacLeish and 
Stanley Burnshaw. Panic will shortly be reviewed in Poetry. 

Chosen Poems: A Selection from My Books of Verse, by Harriet 
Monroe, will be published by the Macmillan Company April 23rd, 
about the time this issue reaches Poretry’s subscribers. The author 
has selected from her previous volumes, and from later groups 
printed in this magazine, the poems which she is willing to pre- 
serve. Included are a few poems never before printed, and four 
of the brief modern plays in verse which were published in 1903 by 
the Houghton Mifflin Company under the title The Passing Show, 
a book for some time out of print. 

An informal life of Elinor Wylie, The Portrait of an Unknown 
Lady, has recently been published by Bobbs, Merrill. This has 
been written by her sister, Miss Nancy Hoyt, whose work as a writer 
has hitherto been in the form of novels and stories. 

Thomas W, Duncan, whom our readers know as a poet, has re- 
cently published the somewhat satirical novel, O Chataugqua, which 
seems to be pleasing the reviewers. 

We have received from Italy announcements of the American 
Hour programs broadcast on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
from 6 to 7:30, Eastern Standard Time. These programs come from 
the New Prato-Smeraldo short-wave station in Rome (49.30 meters, 
6085 Ke.) and contain talks on modern literature, painting, and 
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with emphasis on Italian-American relations. Operas, mod- 
ern and classical, are also a regular feature of the programs. 

Miss Helen B. Chapin requests the correction of an error on page 
13 of our Chinese Number. The attribution of the poems she 
translated should have read: Translated from the T’ang pai chia 
shih hsiian, a collection of poems from 100 T’ang poets, compiled 
by Wang An-shih (1021-1086). 

Hildegarde Flanner (Mrs. Frederick Monhoff) of Altadena, 
Calif., was born in Indianapolis and educated there and at the 
University of California, where her g_ of student poems, Young 
Girl, received the Emily Cook Prize in 1920, and the honor of a 
de luxe printing by the H. S. Crocker Co. She is the author of 
Time’s Profile, illustrated by her husband (Macmillan Co., 1929). 
Last November she received the Guarantor’s Prize from Poetry. 

Mr. Gilbert Maxwell, born in Georgia in 1910, has lived at times 
in Atlanta, New York, and, as a student at Rollins College, in 
Winter Park, Florida, making a living as theatre usher, sign- 
painter, window-dresser, etc. His first book, Look to the Lightning, 
was published by Dodd, Mead & Co. in 1933. 

Mr. A. J. M. Smith is now in the English department of Doane 
College, Crete. Nebraska. He is a Canadian, educated at McGill 
University and Edinburgh, where he won his Ph.D. with a study 
of seventeenth-century poetry. He has contributed verse and prose 
to magazines. 

Luella Boynton (Mrs. E. Y. B.) of Waco, Texas, has contributed 
to Porrry and other magazines. Ditto Mr. Welborn Hope, of Ada, 
Okl: thoma; Mr. John Greenlee, of Dayton, Ohio; and Dr. Israel 

wman, of Augusta, Maine. Mr. Guy Carden, of Oak Park, 
ill: jis, is a young student in the University of Chicago. Miss Ruth 
Earnshaw, who is on the staff of the university’s Alumni Maga- 
zine, cherishes “a favorite plan to go to live in China, where things 
ing to be happening from now on.” 

ther poets of this number are new to our readers: 

Alice Gustava Smith (Sister Maxis Stella) is associate professor 








of English in St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, Minnesota. She has 
ntributed sonnets to Commonweal. 
Mr. Richard Leon Spain, born in 1916, lives on a farm on the 


Ozark Plateau, Ark 
| High School. His 1 
Mr. Re 


sas, and has been a student in the Bentonville 
ns have appeared in verse magazines. 
ert Wormhoudt, an Iowan now living in Chicago, has 
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studied in two universities, and “done a little vagabonding to the 
Orient on a tramp tanker.” 

Mr. Allan Seager, a native of Michigan, took a degree at Oxford, 
and is now on the staff of Vanity Fair, and lives in New York. 

Mr. Roderick McKenzie lives in Winnetka, a suburb of Chicago; 
Mr. David Lear in Brooklyn, N. Y., living “by casual and trifling 
brokerage transactions.” Mr. Robert Gildart has worked in a sugar 
factory and other jobs in or near Albion, Michigan. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Selected Poems of Marianne Moore, with introduction by T. §. 
Eliot. Macmillan Co. 

Collected Poems 1929-1933 and A Hope for Poetry, by C. Day Lewis, 
Random House. 

Vienna, by Stephen Spender. Random House. 

Golden Fleece, by William Rose Benét. Dood, Mead & Co. 

Lower Than the Angels, by Rosalie Dunlap Hickler. Willett, Clark 
& Co., Chicago. 

Walled Garden, by Gladys Edgerton. Oriole Press, Berkeley 
Heights, N. J. 

Journey Taken by a Woman, by Susanna Valentine Mitchell. Far- 
rar & Rinehart. 

Tie 'lenchman of the Moon, by Antoinette Scudder. The Book- 
fellows, Chicago. 

Trees, by Margaret Whittemore and Edna Becker. Bruce Hum- 
phries. 

! Saga of a Paper Mill, by Laurence Pratt. Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 

Song to Randado, by John Houghton Allen. Kaleidograph Press, 
Dallas. 

Bazaar of Dreams, by Don Rockwell. Press Bureau, Inc., N. Y. C. 

Chicago-jig, by John C. Wright. Priv. ptd., Alma, Mich. 

Dos Suites en Verso Blanco, by Enrique Planchart. Priv. ptd, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

Poema A Mucky Gotz, by Enrique Planchart. Priv. ptd., Caracas. 
PROSE: 

Elinor Wylie, by Nancy Hoyt. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 
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